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Then Hayes and three or four bearded Dutchmen
pelted out to meet them. Shots crackled ; bullets sang.

Hayes was first among the Japanese soldiers. He swung
his big wrench as they turned at him like a group of
ferocious monkeys. Amidst the rattle of revolvers, there
were softer cracks like eggs smashing. But they were
not eggs ; they were skulls.

Presently, some parachutes were dragging aimlessly
here and there, and Hayes and some Dutchmen were
walking slowly back to the aeroplane. Some of them
bound wounds as they went. Hayes swung a wrench
that dripped and dripped . . .

His only concern was to have the bodies pulled out of
the runway path.

Work went on again, and girls with blistered hands
started once more filling in bomb craters and wrestling
to drag broken girders aside.

Once more Hayes went into Bandoeng, part of which
was not held by Japanese parachutists. He collected
some queer items.

A schoolchild's compass. Some motor-car instruments.
A gramophone and some records, A school atlas/

He returned to the airfield, and while he fitted some
of the instruments in the bomber, the gramophone ground
out ceaselessly a tune new to Java : " Well hang up the
washing on the Siegfried Line . ., . ," played by a
Dutch orchestra, sung by a famous Dutch tenor, and
recorded before Holland was invaded.

The music kept the children from hearing the worst
of the bombardment of Bandoeng, into which Japanese
tanks and infantry were cautiously advancing, scythed
down by the machine-guns of savage Dutchmen behind
smashed hedges.